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Professional Education in Home Economics 


L 


oo in home economics prepares stu- 
dents for a variety of activities and functions. 
Alarge part of it is devoted to the education of home- 
makers in all the things that make for better homes 
and better home living. Another large share of the 
effort is directed to the preparation of students to 
earn their livelihood in professional service outside 
the home. 

In this article the vital relationship of homemak- 
ing to the national welfare is fully recognized. It is 
well known that no influence is more effective and 
persistent in the life of an individual than his home 
and family life and that therefore no resource is 
more important to conserve than the homes of the 
nation. ‘The emphasis in the article, however, is 
primarily on those forms of home economics educa- 
tion that prepare for gainful emp!oyment on a pro- 
fessional level. The term “profession” is used to 
include such groups as home economics teachers, 
dietitians, and research workers. 


Beginnings 


Home economics education on the higher educa- 
tion level had its start in three land-grant colleges 
of the Middle West in the 1870’s, 35 years after the 
first college was opened to women. These three 
institutions were Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, and Illinois Industrial 
University, which later became the University of 
llinois. The early purpose of this education, which 
bersists, was to apply the principles of the arts and 
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the sciences to the home, since, in the words of one 
of the first directors of a college program, “‘no indus- 
try is more important to human happiness and well- 
being than that which makes the home.” 

The elementary and secondary schools introduced 
“domestic economy” about the same time it was 
developed in colleges, and the profession of teaching 
in the secondary schools, colleges, part-time and 
adult programs still absorbs a large proportion of 
home economists. But as technology developed 
and activities formerly carried on in the home were 
taken over by industry, there were demands for 
home economics graduates in many other professions 
besides teaching. Among these are demands for 
institutional managers, dietitians, extension leaders, 
specialists and home demonstration agents, research 
workers, home economics journalists, merchandisers 
in apparel and home furnishings, and advisers in 
various other kinds of business giving service to or 
making products for the home. 


Supply and Demand 


For many years the demand for home economists 
has far exceeded the supply. Excess of demand 
over supply exists in almost all of the professions 
where positions are held primarily by women. 
A large number of women wish to be ready for two 
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professions—homemaking and a money-making pro- 
fession. They look upon the latter as a source of 
income before marriage, perhaps during part or all 
of their married life and, increasingly, during later 
years. At the current high level of employment in 
this country, with the resulting demand for more 
women workers, many women can expect to be 
employed throughout their lifetime, whether they 
marry or not. This general situation is exaggerated 
in the home economics professions, for few jobs in 
this field are open to men even in times when the 
nationwide demand for workers is not heavy. 
Accurate figures on supply and demand in the home 
economics professions are not available, but college 
placement services and other employment agencies 
consistently report from 5 to 10 demands for every 
graduate. Estimates of need in some of the profes- 
sions give further indication of inadequacy of 
the supply. 

There are about 22,000 homemaking teachers in 
secondary schools in the United States. From 
one-fourth to one-third of these positions are 
vacated annually. Some ~‘ these are filled by 
teachers changing positions, some by homemakers 
returning to teaching. To meet replacement needs 
alone probably from 4,000 to 5,000 positions should 
be filled annually by the year’s graduates prepared 
for teaching. In recent years somewhat less than 
4,000 of the 8,200 to 8,500 home economics graduates 
have been available for teaching positions, the 
number usually ranging from 3,200 to 3,500. In 
addition to replacement needs there are demands 
for a second or third teacher in schools where the 
program or the student enrollment is expanding, 
and for teachers in newly consolidated high schools 
replacing some of the 6,000 small high schools 
which have been without home economics teachers. 
These figures do not represent the additional needs 
for teachers in adult, junior college, and 4-year 
college programs. 

There are about 4,000 trained women employed 
in the food-service field of whom approximately 
1,000 are in school-lunch work. The other 3,000 
are in restaurants and cafeterias, hotels, department 
stores, clubs, inns, tearooms, airports, colleges, and 
industrial establishments. In 1950, the National 
Restaurant Association said well over 200 vacancies 
existed in all types of establishments.! 


1 Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Mary N. Hilton, and Agnes W. Mitchell, Food 
Service. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, Home Economics Occupations Series, Bulletin No. 


234-2, 1952, p. 24. 
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In the closely related field of dietetics, a minimum 
of 8,000 hospital dietitians are employed. The 
American Dietetic Association reports 10 times as 
many demands as there are persons available. Prob. 
ably 900 to 1,000 replacements are needed annually, 
A study of 3,400 members of the American Dietetic 
Association in 1949 indicated that one-half of the 
hospital dietitians had been in the profession an 
average of 6 years or less. Figures are not available 
for the number of dietitians and institutional man- 
agers trained, but probably not more than 1,000 are 
prepared annually for these professions, and it is 
estimated that from 1,200 to 1,500 should be pre. 
pared for these and such other food and nutrition 
positions as public health nutritionists, food con- 
sultant, and research workers in food and nitrition? 

These estimates are admittedly crude, but they 
indicate something of the demand and the limited 
supply. Similar needs for trained workers are found 
in research, college teaching, extensicn, business, and 
other professions. Since World War II there has 
also been an increasing demand for consulting home 
economists to work in other countries. The demand 
for professional home economists has consistently in- 
creased, as families, under the impact of rapid social 
change, have multiplied their demands for guidance. 
Salaried positions have been created in educational 
and social institutions, in research and technological 
laboratories, and in business and industry to meet 
the need. This demand has increased more rapidly 
than the supply of home economics graduates. 


Professional Organizations 


Some of the professional organizations of home 
economists have set specific standards for workers in 
their professions; others accept for membership all 
college graduates who majored in the field. The 
largest organization, the American Home Economics 
Association founded in 1908, accepts for membership 
anyone who has been graduated from a 4-year college 
with a major in home economics, and some who have 
done graduate work in closely related fields. 

The American Dietetic Association requires mem- 
bers to have a bachelor’s or advanced degree from an 
accredited college or university and specifies the 
number of hours required in such different types of 
courses as chemistry, biology, social science, educa- 
tion, foods, nutrition and dietetics, and institutional 
management. In addition, the member must have 

2 Marguerite Zapoleon, Agnes W. Mitchell, and Martha J. Ziegler. The Out 


look for Women in Dietetics. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 234-1, 1950, pp. 2-1% 
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completed one of the hospital administrative or food 
clinic internships approved by the Executive Board 
of the Association.® 

Several other organizations or sections of organi- 
zations are made up of home economists; for ex- 
ample, the Home Economics Section of the American 
Vocational Association and the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Association 
are made up of teachers and supervisors. The Home 
Economics Division of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities consists of home economists 
who are college administrators, extension leaders, and 
research workers. Much of their work is concerned 
with raising the standards in the various professions. 
The School Food Service Association, the National 
Restaurant Association, and the Food and Nutrition 
Section of the American Public Health Association 
are other organizations with membership from the 
food and nutrition professions. 

Membership in these associations constitutes only 
a part of the professional workers in home economics. 
The AHEA has a membership of 20,000; the Ameri- 
can Dietetics Association of 10,000; and the AVA of 
7,500 home economists. These figures are not mu- 
tually exclusive since some individuals hold member- 
ship in two or more of these organizations. Their 
usefulness in estimating numbers of professionally 
trained home economists is also limited because 
many home economists belong to none of these 
groups. 

Magazines published by these organizations report 
research, practices, and outcomes of committee and 
other activities. The Journal of Home Ecoromics, 
published 10 times a year, has been the official organ 
of the American Home Economics Association since 
its organization in 1908. The Journal of the Amer- 
tan Dietetics Association is published monthly. 


Evolution of the Program 


Home economics is like medicine in that it draws 
upon several sciences and focuses them on certain 
important ends to be achieved. Medicine draws 
upon a study of anatomy, physics, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, physiology, and more recently upon psy- 
thology and psychiatry, and focuses them upon an 
understanding of how the body functions, how 
suffering can be alleviated and health achieved. 
Home economics draws upon most of these sciences, 
and upon sociology, economics, and art and focuses 





'Ibid., pp. 69-70, 
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them upon the maintenance of family health, the 
improvement of living ¢onditions, and the enrich- 
ment of human relations in the home and between 
the home and community. 

Knowledge of social science was limited when the 
college program began, and subject matter was built 
primarily on the contributions of the physical and 
biological sciences to the solution of problems of the 
home. The place of art in making the home more 
esthetically satisfying was also recognized. 

As economics and sociology were further developed, 
they were more and more seen as an important part 
of home economics. Because the family is the 
ultimate consumer, the home economist has a respon- 
sibility for understanding the interrelations between 
production, distribution, and consumption and for 
interpreting the needs of the consumer to the other 
two groups. Furthermore the family as a basic 
institution in a democratic society must be under- 
stood in relation to the other institutions of society. 

As psychology has developed and made abundantly 
clear the powerful influence which the early years of 
life have on the formation of personality, the place of 
psychology and the family’s responsibility for devel- 
oping individuals who can function effectively as 
democratic citizens has had increasing emphasis in 
home economics programs. 

At the same tyme research has been adding to 
knowledge in the ious phases of home economics— 
nutrition, food composition and preparation, textiles, 
housing, household equipment, child development, 
family economics, and family relations. Through 
such research the home economics program has been 
growing in depth as well as in breadth. 


Kinds of Curriculums 


The undergraduate curriculum combines general 
with professional education. Many institutions now 
require certain general courses of all home economics 
graduates with additional requirements built on these 
to provide preparation for the different professions. 

Among the common or core requirements likely 
to be found in institutions are: Courses in English 
or the humanities, art and design, the social sciences, 
psychology, the physical and/or biological sciences, 
child development, family relationships, foods and 
nutrition, health and hygiene, home management 
and family economics, housing, household equipment 
and home furnishing, textiles, and clothing. A com- 
mittee of the American Home Economics Association 
reporting in 1949 said: 
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“The Committee on Criteria for Evaluating 
College Departments of Home Economics, which is 
responsible for this report, believes that education 
for home and family life should be the first objective 
of a program of home economics in higher education. 
It believes + such education strengthens rather 
than weakens the professional preparation of 
students at the undergraduate level and that it 
gives meaningful focus to the total program of col- 
lege education for home economics students. .. . 
Such a core in home economics should form the 
foundation for all the professional curricula offered 
in the home economics department.” # 


Additional professional courses are of three types: 
(1) Courses in certain phases of home economics, 
not taken as part of the core but needed for the 
profession chosen; (2) further courses in physical 
science, biological science, social science, or art, 
whichever strengthens the advanced home economics 
courses; and (3) courses aimed at developing the 
special skills and understandings which one must use 
in the profession. 

For example, a student preparing to be a dietitian 
takes the same basic courses for personal and family 
living as other students, and in addition she takes in 
her third and fourth years such courses as (1) food 
economics, dietetics, nutrition in health and disease; 
(2) organic and physiological chemistry, bacteriology, 
physiology, psychology; and (3) quantity cookery, 
institutional organization and administration, insti- 
tutional purchasing, and methods of teaching. 
Following her college preparation she usually works 
for a year in a hospital or other food-service unit 
under a trained dietitian, and thus secures internship 
experience. 


College faculties in home economics, like many 
others who prepare their students for professions, 
have'the constant problem of combining knowledge 
with experience in such a way that students learn to 
exercise judgment in solving problems in the field. 
The need for practical experience has been met in a 
variety of ways. Most students, as responsible 
members of families, come to college with certain 
experiences on which the college program can build. 
In addition, many institutions encourage students to 
have, and a few require, experiences concurrently 
during holiday and/or summer vacation periods. 


4 American Home Economics Association, Committee on Criteria for Eval- 
uating College Programs, Home Economics in Higher Education: Criteria for 
Evaluating Undergraduate Programs. Washington, D. C., American Home 
Economics Association, 1949, p. 32. 
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Practically all colleges have a home management 
house in which students live for periods of 6 to 12 
weeks, assuming ai the responsibilities of the organ. 
ization and management of a household and “the 
family” and sometimes the responsibilities of 
family-community relationships. Many colleges 
have cafeterias and tearooms where students can 
acquire institutional experience. They also have 
nursery schools where students can study and par. 
ticipate in the guidance of children, thus gaining 
pre-parental education as well as preparation for 
nursery school teaching. Arrangements are made 
for prospective teachers to have six or more weeks’ 
experience in living and learning to teach in a com- 
munity where the various school and community 
responsibilities of the local teacher are gradually 
assumed. For other home economists such as ex- 
tension workers and restaurant managers, oppor- 
tunity is provided to work six or more weeks in com- 
munities where they experience the normal condi- 
tions, pressures, and opportunities in their chosen 
professions. 


One institution has set up a more specific plan for 
integrating college study and practical experience. 
It offers a 4-year program divided into 14 terms, 3 of 
which are spent in employment. Home economics 
students, beginning with their eighth term, spend 
every second 3-month period in employment. The 
coordinator employed by the college places students 
during these 3 periods in jobs where their experiences 
will be helpful in preparing for their chosen profession. 
For example, a prospective teacher may spend 3 
months selling in a store where she is in contact with 
a wide variety of people; 3 months in a social service 
agency where she comes to know families living 
under conditions different from those she has known 
before; and 3 months as an assistant teacher in a 
school similar to one in which she will later teach. 


Surveys and Studies of the Program 


One of the early studies of college programs in 
home economics was done in 1914 by Benjamin 
Andrews at the request of the Bureau of Education. 
It consisted largely of a study of college catalogs 
and presented typical college curriculums in six 
different types of institutions throughout the 
country.2 In 1925 the bureau published a report 
on land-grant college education which included a 





§ Benjamin R. Andrews, Education for the Home, Part III, Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Washington, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 1915. U. S. Bureau 
sof Education Bulletin 1914, No. 38. 
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section on home economics. From 1927 to 1930 
the Office of Education made an extensive survey 
of the land-grant colleges and universities.” Educa- 
tion in home economics was extensively studied, 
and a set of 54 conclusions and recommendations 
was presented. 


Beginning in 1935 representatives of the Home 
Economics Branch, Vocational Division, of the 
Office of Education assisted higher institutions in a 
series of self-studies of their programs for home 
economics students. These studies were designed 
to analyze practices in relation to beliefs about the 
purposes of the program, the curriculum, the student- 
faculty relationships, the methods of teaching and of 
guidance. For several years after the first analysis 
many institutions carried on a program aimed at 
bringing practices more in line with their beliefs. 

A much more extensive study was begun by a 
committee of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities with the original purpose of setting 
up standards for evaluation of home economics in 
higher institutions. When the work was later taken 
over by a Committee on Criteria for Evaluating 
College Programs in Home Economics of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, some members of 
the former committee continued to work on the new 
committee. An intensive study was made of a 
representative sample of 60 institutions through a 
carefully prepared schedule and through visits to 
the institutions by teams of workers. Findings of 
the study were evaluated by a selected group of 
consultants and the committee. The publication 
which resulted, Home Economics in Higher Institu- 
tions, includes criteria for judging the general and 
professional curriculum, home economics student 
admissions, guidance and growth, staff, physical 
facilities, and administration.’ 


Admission Requirements 


Requirements for admission to training for the 
several professions within home economics are similar 
to those for admission to higher education in general 
and vary with the institution. Home economics in 
high school is not a requirement, though some units 





"Walton C. John, editor, Land-Grant College Education, 1910-1920, Part FP, 
Home Economics. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1925. Bureau 
Education Bulletin 1925, No. 29. 

"Arthur J. Klein, director, Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities: 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1930. 2 vols. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1930, No. 9. 


‘American Home Economics Association, op cit, p. 12. 
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in it are generally accepted as part of college entrance 
qualification.°® 

Declaration of a professional specialization is 
usually made toward the end of the second or the 
beginning of the third college year. The student 
preparing for a home economics profession may have 
planned her entire college program with a specific 
home economics profession in mind, or she may have 
taken in the first 2 years basic courses common to 
many home economics specializations and delayed 
her choice of a particular one until she was about to 
begin her junior year. She may also transfer into 
the home economics field by adjusting her program 
to include basic course prerequisites and other pro- 
fessional courses. 

Preprofessional work in home economics is offered 
in 485 degree-granting institutions and also in 
approximately 330 additional colleges—junior col- 
leges and 4-year institutions which offer some home 
economics work but not a bachelor’s degree with a 
major in home economics. 

The problem of preparing students for transfer 
into professional programs in home economics 
is complicated because a number of junior col- 
eges and small colleges have only one home eco- 
nomics teacher who cannot be prepared to give 
strong college work in each of the different phases of 
home economics. In such situations, the junior col- 
lege may offer only the general family living courses 
required of all students, which become part of a 
2-year general education program including science, 
social science, English, and home living. All of the 
professional courses are then taken in the college 
granting the bachelor’s degree. 


Schools and Enrollments 

From the three higher institutions in the Middle 
West which introduced “domestic economy” or 
“household arts and science” in the 1870's, the 
number of institutions offering home economics has 
increased steadily. Forty-four institutions above 
the high school level were listed by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education as offering some “domestic 
science” in 1900. Benjamin Andrews reported that, 
in 1914, 252 out of the total of 450 colleges and uni- 
versities open to women students gave instruction in 
home economics. In 1951-52, the 815 post high 
school institutions offering home economics again 
represented more than half of the 1,500 institutions 
admitting women. 


* Opportunities in Home Economics. Washington, D. C. American Home 
Economics Association, 1949. 
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The purposes of the institutions not granting 
degrees vary. Certain ones may offer home eco- 
nomics primarily as preparation for transfer to pro- 
fessional curriculums in other institutions, while 
some see their function as preparing for homemaking 
and/or for wage earning in such home economics 
related occupations not requiring a degree, as 
assistants in institutional care of children, assistants 
in food-service establishments, and directors of food 
service in small institutions or school lunchrooms. 

Each year the number of home economics majors 
has been approximately 40,000, fluctuating between 
37,000 during the war period (1944-45) and 44,000 in 
1949-50. The number of degrees granted annually 
during this period has ranged from 8,000 to 9,600."° 

There are no complete data concerning the pro- 
portion or number of those graduates who prepared 
for different home economics professions. Some 
idea of the distribution can be gleaned from the 
findings of a study of enrollments in 48 land-grant 
institutions in 1950-51. At that time 16,811 stu- 
dents were reported majoring in home economics in 
these institutions. Two of the 48 institutions re- 
ported specialization only as “teaching and other.” 
More than 20 different specializations were reported. 
Table 1 shows the distribution in the six most 
important specialties. 


Table 1.—Number of women majors in the six most frequently 
chosen professions in 48 land-grant institutions, 1950-51 











Number 

ae Number institu- 

Specialization of vanes heigl 

ass ca porting 
Teaching in schools_-..._-.-.-...-.--- 3, 978 48 
Clothing and textiles.................- 951 31 
Child development and family relations - 928 25 
Foods and nutrition._..-.--_-.....----- 799 31 
SR EST aR Te 791 25 
Merchandising of clothing, textiles, and 496 12 

furnishings. 

Es ee ee Se 7, 943 48 











Some of the other specializations not shown in the 
table included home demonstration work, home eco- 
nomics journalism and radio or television work, home 
service with utilities companies, public health nutri- 
tion, and home economics in social service. 


% Home Economics in Degree-Granting Institutions 1951-52. U.S. Office ot 
Education Misc. 2557. Rev. 1952. 
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Twenty of these land-grant institutions also re. 
ported 693 men majors enrolled in home economics 
in 1950-51. Their specializations are shown in 
table 2. 

Besides the students majoring in home economics, 
many college students preparing for other pro- 
fessions enroll in home economics courses, either to 
get help with family living problems or with 
their professions. Courses in marriage and family 
relationships, child development, nutrition, family 
economics, textiles, home furnishing, housing, house- 
hold equipment, and costume design become a part 
of the general or professional program of majors in 
such fields as elementary education, business ad- 
ministration, and physical education. 


Table 2.—Men majors enrolled in courses in home economics, 











1950-51 
Number | Number 
Specialization of men _|institutions 
majors | reporting 
Hotel, restaurant, and institutional man- 

Rican cwanen dc canndmaeendieers 631 9 
SN och scsi invesasnsddccans 23 l 
Furnishings or interior design --------- 17 6 
Foods: aed metritio®... <.sicncncccccccss 6 4 
"Textiles Of0 Clothe... coo cownccecnns 4 4 
EERE DTT EE IT 2 2 
No announced specialization.--.------- 10 4 

Eh cntikntdvinintcusiabienay 693 20 











Graduate Work 


In 1914, Andrews reported that it was possible to 
take the degree of master of arts in 20 American col- 
leges and universities by special graduate study in 
departments of household science and home eco 
nomics and, in at least one university, Chicago, it 
was possible to become a candidate for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in a department of household 
administration." By that year, 27 master’s degrees 
were reported granted—17 of these by the University 
of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and the University of Minnesota. Although only 
one doctor’s degree in a home economics area had 
been granted by that time, home economists did ad- 
vanced study in such related fields as economics, 
physiological chemistry, education, sociology, bac- 
teriology, biology, or physiology. 





11 Andrews, op. cit., p. 98. 
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The demand for home economists with master’s 
degrees has increased greatly since 1914, and along 
with the increase in graduate studies research in 
home economics has also increased. In 1950-51, 77 
institutions granted 1,008 master’s degrees, and 12 
institutions granted 52 doctor’s degrees in some area 
of home economics. The great bulk of these degrees 
have been in foods and nutrition, but some are now 
granted in most phases of home economics. Ad- 
yanced study beyond the bachelor’s and usually be- 
yond the master’s degree is now required as prepara- 
tion for most college teaching, for research, and for 
some other home economics professions. 


Current Educational Problems 


The problems of preparing professional home eco- 
nomics personnel have been only partially solved. 
A few of the more persistent questions that leaders 
in home economics in higher institutions face are: 
How can curriculums be so organized that each part 
of the program functions effectively in giving realistic 
preparation for the jobs to be done? How can home 
economists who drop out of the professional field for 
full-time homemaking be retrained when they 
wish to return? How can the opportunities in 
the various home economics professions be brought 
tothe attention of more young men and women? 
How can the needed research be provided in thevari- 
ous areas of home economics? 

Curriculum adjustments to enable home economics 
workers to meet the problems posed by the constantly 
changing situation families face in mid-20th century 
ae a pressing need in colleges training professional 
tome economists. In some institutions the home 
«onomics program is still dominated by the early 
emphasis on material needs, such as foods and cloth- 
ing, and by the physical and biological sciences, with 
wut limited time for the human aspects of living of 
toncern to homes and families and, therefore, to home 
tonomics professional workers. Cl:ild development, 
amily relationships, home management, family eco- 
lmics, sociology, psychology, and economics some- 
mes receive too little attention. 

Science and technology not only bring new prod- 
kts and equipment and new demands for professional 
workers, but also contribute to changed patterns of 
ing and working. Adjustments must be made in 
uriculums in the light of these changes. 

Another problem demanding attention is that of 
thieving a better integration between the student’s 
‘eral and professional education. In some institu- 
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tions, the student’s professional needs so dominate 
the curriculum that there is little opportunity for 
her to achieve a general education. In other insti- 
tutions where certain of the science, humanities, and 
social science courses are primarily directed toward 
general education, education for family living may 
not be part of this general education. 

The problem of organizing the curriculum so that 
each year functions most effectively in the life of the 
student as an individual and family member, and as 
a future professional worker, has not yet been solved. 
Several institutions are experimenting with the place- 
ment of parts of the curriculum and with community 
and work experiences to determine how to make each 
course result in more permanent learning. Some stu- 
dies of college students have indicated that 50 percent 
of the facts learned in one course may be forgotten 
before the next course. Underlying principles may 
not be well-enough developed or motivation may not 
be great enough. A different organization or em- 
phasis in the curriculum or a different combination 
of work experiences and college instruction may lead 
to more economical learning. Community and work 
experiences are being made an important part of the 
educational program in some colleges. 

Methods of teaching which develop independence, 
resourcefulness, and ability to solve problems and to 
gain an understanding of principles should be more 
widespread. More opportunities need to be provided 
for developing a sensitivity to the situations which 
cause tensions that disrupt family living and ability 
to alleviate them. 


Among the problems which are only partially 
solved in the preparation of professional home 
econcrr 3ts is the persistent shortage of personnel. 
Some’ ‘he proposed solutions to this problem which 
are L.ing considered are (1) the return to their 
profession of homemakers whose children are grown 
and who have had opportunity for some further 
up-to-date professional preparation; (2) more part- 
time employment opportunities for married home 
economists; (3) the interesting of more men in home 
economics professions (several home economics staffs 
now have men members, and men have been enroll- 
ing in curriculums preparing for food service, mer- 
chandising, interior design, and family counseling); 
(4) a more specific plan for informing young people 
of professional opportunities in home economics. 

Research of a high quality has been carried on in 
some of the phases of home economics. In other 
phases there has been a mere beginning, and there is 
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great need for studies which will help to answer 
many important questions. There has been more 
research in foods and in nutrition than in other 
aspects of home economics. There continues to be, 
however, a great need for additional research in 
these two areas. Research in clothing, housing, 
home equipment and furnishings, family relations, 
child development, family economics and home 
management, home economics education, and insti- 
tutional management should be greatly expanded. 
More research has been focused on the physical and 
chemical than on the biological, economic, social, 
and psychological problems of home and family life. 
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New Student Deferment Criteria 


In Locat Boarp MemoranpvuM No. 53 dated March 
9, 1953, the Director of Selective Service has advised 
local boards that requests for deferment in Class 
I-S (student) “‘shall be accompanied by a statement 
from the educational institution” concerned that it 





“is a college, university, or similar institution of 
learning,” and that the registrant is satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction. This 
statement “shall be accepted by the local board as 
information justifying deferment” unless the local 
board has conflicting information. 

Other criteria for student deferment remain 
unchanged. 
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